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INTRODUCTION 


' Dumáki is the language of the Doma, to use their own 
name for themselves, or the Béricho, as they are called by 
their neighbours, a small body of aliens settled among 
the Burushaski-speaking Burüsho of Hunza and Nagar. 

Before examining the position of the Doma and their 
language in detail, something may first be said in regard 
to the general linguistic situation. A 

It is at first sight surprising that the little states of 
Hunza and Nagar, situated in the fastnesses of the Western 
Karakoram, withdrawn from any of the main currents of 
life, almost self-contained politically, socially and eco- 
nomically, and proud in the possession of a residual lan- 
guage and a sense of nationality, should not possess a ho- 
mogeneous population. In each indeed there is one element 
which is dominant in numbers and importance, the Bu- 
rüsho, the speakers of Burushaski, to whom these two states 
have owed their spirit of independence and their freedom 
from external control. The Burusho occupy the central 
portion of the South of Hunza, and the inner part of Na- 
gar, which ends in a cul de sac. Both Hunza and Nagar, 
however, possess in addition a considerable Shin popula- 
tion, and to this Hunza adds a third element consisting of 
Walhis, hailing originally from Wakhan in Afghan terri- 
tory. Both the Shins and the Wakhis differ markedly from 
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the Burüsho in character, and the languages of all three 
are quite. distinct from. each other. 

t is ќо be remembered that the considerable extent of 
country marked on the maps as Hunza and Nagar consists 
mostly of unhabitable tracts of snow-mountain and glacier, 
and that the population is confined to the narrow river 
valleys. These are not many and not all are habitable. 
There is the main valley of the Hunza River and the vab 
leys of three of its tributaries, the Chupürsen coming in 
from the N. W., the Shimshal from the E. and the Nagar 
River also from the E. but situated further to the South. 

Stated in terms of effective geography the Burusho 
occupy about 20 miles of the main valley, where its course 
is roughly E. to W. from Ataabad down to Hindi and Mina- 
pin, as well as the Nagar side valley. There are also scattered 
settlements of Hunza Burusho mainly to the North, and of 
Nagar Burusho to the West, eg. at Sikandarabad. Gene- 
rally speaking, the main valley from Hindi in Hunza and 
Minapin in Nagar downwards is occupied by Shins, locally 
called Shén, and upwards from Galmit by Wakhis, who 
also form the population of the Shimshal and Chupursan 
side-valleys. 

These major elements, Burusho, Shén and Wațhis, ‹ 
stitute distinct communities, in a large measure socially 
and economically independent of each other. 

Ii we assume an original Burusho population, as on the 
whole appears reasonable, this situation seems to have 
arisen from the partial penetration of an extremely diffi- 
cult country by alien peoples operating independently from 
different points of departure on different lines of approach. 
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The country is not a one-way cul de sac. There are at the 
present day several routes of entry of varying practicability 
and importance. The Kilik and the Mintaka passes on the 
N. give access from the Pamirs and from the more populous 
centres lying behind them, Kashgarand Yarkand; the Irshad 
pass on the N. W. permits transit between Hunza and the 
Upper Oxus valley, i.e. Wakhán; and the Shimshal pass оп 
the E. enables the Shimshalis to take their animals to graze 
in Raskam and the empty wastes to the East; while on the 
South the main valley of the Hunza River debouches three 
miles below Gilgit into the Gilgit valley from which routes 
lead to Yasin, Chitral, the Indus valley and Kashmir. 

In earlier times direct communication with Baltistan was 
possible via Shimshal and the Biraldo. Relations with Bal- 
tistan figure in Hunza tradition, and in the present-day 
population of Shimshal — to their detriment — Colonel 
R. F. C. Schomberg !) claims to have recognised Balti cha- 
racteristics; but the route has been closed by an alteration 
in glacier conditions. 

Exactly how the processes of penetration which we are 
postulating took place, can, in the absence of any historical 
record, afford a subject only for surmise. 

Local tradition has it that the population of Hunza was, 
in comparatively recent times, much smaller than it is 
now and was confined to the three adjacent villages of 
Baltit, Altit and Ganish. Even now in spite of the urge of 
land-hunger and food-hunger the Burusho are averse from 
moving to the higher country where climatic conditions are 
harsher and the apricot will not ripen. It seems probable 


з) „Unknown Karakoram”, p. 40. 


therefore that the Wakhi penetration was of the nature of 
an infiltration into an unoccupied country and not the re- 
sult of any sort of competition with an established local 
population, still less of an organised invasion. It may 
be assumed that the Wakhis entered the country by the 
Irshad Pass. 

In the Shén area, the sites of habitation on the Hunza, 
or north side of the river, Mayón and Hindi, are not suffi- 
ciently attractive to suggest that they would necessarily 
have been occupied from the earliest times. The Shén may 
well have been the first to realise their potentialities and 
under economic need to exploit them. On the Nagar side, 
however, from Minapin downwards to Nilt conditions of 
soil and water are more favorable and this region is likely 
to have attracted human population at Jeast as soon as 
any other part of Hunza or Nagar. There is near Thol what 
appears to be a small Buddhist stupa. Here the Shàn may 
well have displaced earlier Burusho occupants, However 
and whenever they did actually appear on the scene, they 
must have come from the South up the Hunza River from 
Gilgit. 

In our physical maps showing mountains, rivers and gia- 
ciers we can now fill in the ethnological and linguistic data, 
the population being represented only by isolated dots on 
the river courses. The Burusho and their Burushaski lan- 
guage appear occupying a more or less central position, se- 
parated from the outer world on the North by the Wakhi 
people and language and on the S. W. by the Shén and the 
Shina language, enclosed by an impassable barrier of 
mountains on the S., and hemmed in on the W. and E. by 
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scarcely traversable ranges, beyond the latter of which lie 
almost uninhabitable wastes. 

‘All told, the human element bears a very small proportion 
to the physical area. The population figures of the 1931 
census are as follows: 


in Hunza | in Nagar Total 


Burüsho . 9,938 10,362 20,300 


Shn ..| 1,184 | 3,293 | 4477 
Walhis .| 241 — 2411 
Total . | 13,533 | 13,655 | 27,188 


According to the Census Report these numbers give 
density figures of 3 souls per sq. mile in Hunze and 9 souls 
per sq. mile in Nagar. 

‘All that these figures mean, of course, is that there is a 
very large uninhabited and uninhabitable area in Nagar, 
and a still larger similar area in Hunza which is much the 
bigger country. 

After this general survey of the country and the popu- 
lation we may now return to the Doma. Unlike the Shen and 
the Марі these people do not occupy independent blocks 
of territory in the two states. 

In Hunza they are mostly concentrated in a central site 
allotted to them in the lands of the Burusho in return for 
their services to the general community as musicians and 
blacksmiths. The Hunza Doma number about 48 house- 
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holds, or 250 souls, of whom 40 households or 210 souls are 
settled on lands known as Bérishal (or, I think, Dümial) 
about a mile from Baltit, the capital, on the eastern slope 
of the spur that runs down from it southwards to the river. 
There are also some three households at Aliãbād (4 miles 
W. of Baltit) and there are said to be2 households in Nazim- 
abad and | at Gircha to the N. and 2 at Hindi in Shen 
territory. 

Details are not available of the numbers or distribution in 
Nagar, but the Census returns give a village "Dumyal", 
with 18 households or a population of 80 souls, which is 
probably their headquarters. 

The Doma of Hunza and Nagar are regarded by them- 
selves and by others as one people. They both speak Du- 
maki, and they intermarry. There is little doubt that they 
are close of kin to the Doms of Gilgit. The latter, it is true, 
speak only Shina, but it is easy to see that Dumaki would 
readily fall out of use where it was in competition with 
another language of similar type and of wide extension 
and superior prestige, while it would maintain itself against 
a difficult and alien tongue like Burushaski. The Doms of 
Yasin are said to speak Shina, with Khowar as a second 
language. I have not heard that they concern themselves 
with Werchikwar. 

It is to the credit of the Doma of Hunza and Nagar that 
they alone appear to have preserved their original language, 
and that they are the only foreigners (so far as I have heard) 
who have ever mastered Burushaski. 

The name, functions and position in society of these 
people leave little doubt that they represent the Doms of 
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Northern India, and the tradition current regarding the 
earlier history of the Doma of Hunza and Nagar confirm 
rather than contradict such an assumption. The Hunza 
Doma say that their ancestors migrated from Kashmir to 
Baltistan. Later, two men, a father and son, named Dishil 
and Machun fled the country, presumably with their fa- 
^milies, and arrived as refugees in Hunza Nagar. Dishil 
settled in Nagar and Machun established himself on the 
Bérishalé lands in Hunza. The houses of this colony were 
originally located on the crest of the spur at Karimabad, 
where the Mir now has his summer quarters, and were known 
as Bericho Khan (the "Doms' Village"). 

The arrival of the Doma in Hunza is said to have taken 
place in the time of Ayasho, Tham of Hunza. Two Ayasho's 
appear in the official genealogy of the Ruling Family. The 
first, who is probably the one here intended, is theancestor 
in the eleventh generation of the present !) Mir of Hunza, 
Sir Muhammad Nazim Кһап, K. С.І. E. He is said to 
have ruled for 35 years. The second Ayasho was the great 
grandson of the first. On this reckoning the Doma may 
have been settled in Hunza for something between 200 and 
300 years. 

This account was obtained for me by Gushpür Jamal 
Khan (J.Kh.). From my own informant, Нико, I had earlier 
obtained a less complete and slightly different version, of 
which I have only the briefest notes. According to him also 
the ancestor of the Doma came to Hunza from Baltistan. 
Barcha Mamu Sing, Wakil, of Ganish, had gone on a mis- 
sion to Baltistan. He pleased the Ruler of Baltistan in some 

1 He died in July 1938, 


way and was invited to say what favour he would like to 
receive. He asked for musicians (e'yərašo usta'dtip), as 
there were then no musicians іп Hunza. They were given 
to him. This was "in early times". Machun, ancestor of 
the Dom blacksmiths (dake vsta'dtip) also came from 
Baltistan. 

Tt will be seen that both accounts agree in asserting that 
the Doma came to Hunza from Baltistan and it may reason- 
ably be inferred that the journey was made direct. Now- 
adays a lengthy détour would be necessary, but we have 
already seen that there was formerly a practicable route 
between Shimshal and Baltistan which led over a pass at 
the head of the Biraldo Glacier !). Various other traditions 
demand a fairly intimate contact between Hunza and Bal- 
tistan which certainly does not now exist. A story invented 
at the present day would almost certainly bring the Doma 
into Hunza from Gilgit and not from Baltistan, and on its 
face the linguistic evidence would not rule out this route. 
It would provide the simplest way of accounting for the 
important Shina element in Dumaki. Hypothetically it is 
not impossible that the Doma should have been in contact 
with Shina either in Baltistan, or when on their way thither 
from Kashmir, by what route is not mentioned. The Baltis 
seem to have intruded from the East into what was origi- 
nally the territory of Shina-speakers. Shina is spoken on 
every side on which the Baltis’ country is accessible, and 
there are actually small Shina-speaking groups settled in 
western Baltistan at Rondu and Skardu. The former pro- 


bably represent an original Dard population. The latter, 
according to their own traditions were forcibly imported 
into the country from Astor and Chilas by the Makpon 
dynasty in the 17th century. It is to be noted that these 
western groups include Doms as well as Shins and Yash- 
kuns. The Shins call themselves Rom 1), which in this case 
can hardly be a perversion of Dom. 

Thestatus of the Doma, or Bericho, in Hunza is definitely 
at the bottom of the social scale. In this they resemble 
their namesakes in Gilgit and India and elsewhere. There 
is no reason to doubt that they brought their traditional 
status with them, for the Burusho are not people who re- 
gard music or crafts as things which it is derogatory to 
practise. 

Any ordinary Burushin with the requisite enterprise and 
ability will better himself by learning and exercising a 
traditional craft such as carpentry, wood-turning, weaving, 
bootmaking and finer metal work, or by taking advantage 
of any technique he has acquired abroad, the higher car- 
pentry, masonry, tailoring and even laundry-work. The 
Mir's rest-houses at Baltit, and the new Maulai Jamaat 
Khanas there and at Aliabad are technically-admirable 
buildings of cut stone. Music is cultivated by amateurs and 
enthusiasts on all available forms of musical instrument. 
The drums and pipes of the professional Doma are not 
taboo. 

It is apparently not the occupations of the Bericho that 
are felt to be inferior, but their personnel. They themselves 
are certainly not regarded as being on a social equality 

1) Vide J. Biddulph, ,, Tribes of the Hindu Koosh," pp. 46-7. 


with the Burusho. They have an allotment of Rajaki 
(labour in the interests of the community and services to 
the Mir), which is peculiar to themselves. They do plas- 
tering and sanitary work and collect fuel for the Mir and in 
Aliabad they appeared to perform miscellaneous services for 
the household of his morganatic wife. 

As far as I know the Doma accept their position as na- 
tural and find it satisfactory. I saw no signs of contempt 
for them on the part of the Burusho, who did not appear 
to be exalted by any sense of their own superiority. Self- 
consciousness was not evident on either side. 

So far as there is discrimination against the Bericho in 
the ordinary affairs of life it is said to be declining. The 
Burusho will now eat food cooked by them, which formerly 
they would not do, and I have no doubt that they wili 
feed in their company. J.Kh. says that the Burusho and 
Shen will intermarry with them, but thal the Wakhis 
will not. In the case of the Burusho I do not think that in- 
termarriage can be usual. I do not remember ever hearing. 
of such an alliance nor did any occur in the pecigrees which 
I recorded. I understand that when a Burusho father is 
annoyed with fhis daughter he may declare his intention of 
marrying her off to а Berits, by way of a threat which he 
has no real intention of carrying out. There is, however, 
nowadays some difficulty in finding husbands for daughters 
when they reach marriageable age, so perhaps what was 
originally looked upon as a sort of bad joke may sometimes 
prove to be an unfortunate necessity. 

Like all the inhabitants of the country the Doma sup- 
port themselves primarily by agriculture. The community 
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could not afford to maintain one section, whatever their 
services or gifts, who did not in the main produce their 
own food supply. So the Doma musicians and blacksmiths, 
like the Burusho carpenters and weavers, begin by being 
cultivators of the soil, but for their public services they 
receive some remuneration from the community. 

‘They specialise in their various arts and crafts. Musicians 
and blacksmiths do not interchange or duplicate their ac- 
tivities. Each musician even sticks to his own instrument: 
the big drum, the kettledrums or the pipe. There are two 
principal kinds of pipe: the “surenai”, or reed-pipe, for 
ordinary occasions, and the "beshili", Burushaski "gabi", 
used for special festival occasions. There is also a smaller, 
reedless pipe, the “taték", affected by amateurs. The 
minimum band-unit consists of one big-drummer, one 
kettle-drummer and one piper. 

Music plays an important part in Hunza life. Alone, or 
as an accompaniment to dancing, it is an essential feature 
of all public festivals and ceremonies. It stimulates both 
players and horses at polo matches and helps the sooth- 
saying bilan to attain a state of ecstasy and inspiration. 

Hunza music demands a great expenditure of physical 
energy on the part of the performers, and the Doma do not 
spare themselves. Drummers and pipers always seem to put 
their whole souls into the job, and to be striving by their 
own vigour to inspire the dancers or players to a maximum 
effort. On a really hot day this means a gruelling exertion 
which, it seemed to me, could only be kept up by an en- 
thusiasm almost as real as it looked. For the right to com- 
mand such exertion and enthusiasm, the public pays. Ac- 
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cording to J.Kh.each Hunza household contributes annually 
for the benefit of its musicians six pounds weight of grain. 

The blacksmiths work only in iron. They make miscel- 
laneous implements, such as blades of the small grubber 
(the chumar bii), the curved spikes of small picks (gil), fire- 
irons, shears, tweezers, knives, pins and sockets for mill- 
stones, and probably (but I am not sure) adze- and axe- 
heads, Periodically in winter they tour round the villages 
and sharpen or repair these and other tools and instruments 
for the Burusho cultivators. 

At any group of houses where his services are required, 
the blacksmith sets up his forge: a small charcoal fire on the 
ground enclosed on three sides by large stones, another 
big stone for anvil, and a pair of goatskin bellows, These 
last are operated by any interested third party, for blowing 
does not require an expert. The forge once set going, the 
blacksmith squats on the ground and falls to work heating 
and reforging axe-heads etc. and restoring their edge with 
a file, and so on. The work, though rough and ready, re- 
quires some skill, but it does not demand the same expen- 
diture of spiritual force as the production of music, How 
the blacksmith is remunerated I do not know. 
and "crafts" seem to make about equal demands 
on the Dom community. Of the 40 households in Berishal, 
18 are musicians and 22 blacksmiths, but Aliabad has only 
musicians and the 2 house holds at Hindi are also musicians. 

Besides music and working in iron the Doma have other 
accomplishments of lesser importance. They make glue, 
and carve out stone cooking-pots, and construct composite 
bows and wooden combs/But the Burusho now also make 
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cooking-pots for themselves and some of them can also 
make bows. Bows, however, are seldom wanted; they are 
a mere survival, used only on festival occasions for shooting 
at marks from horseback; and the bow has a long life. 

Whatever form of religion their ancestors may have af- 
fected, the Doma of Hunza are now, like the Burusho, 
Maulai Muslims. In Nagar they are probably Shia's, as 
the Nagar Burusho are. 

They are said to have the same range of personal names 
as the Burusho, most of which are common to other Mus- 
lim communities. No information is available about their 
habits and customs, but it is said that they originally had 
no regularised practice of divorce, and paid no taxes. The 
term Bériski talág, “Dom's divorce,” is now applied by the 
Burusho to the divorcing of a wife for misconduct, but 
whether the implication is just is another matter. 


When we come to speak of their language, the first point 
to deal with is perhaps the names applied to the people 
and their speech. They call themselves: 

Sg. Dorm PL Doma 
and their language: 
Dumarki bad Дот language 


or Domege ba е language of the Dorma 
The Burusho on the other hand call them: 
Sg. B'erits PL Ветіёо 


and their language: 
B'erisaski (bass) 
Berrito is of course the name by which they are generally 
known in the country. 
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In Hunza the Рота men are bilingual, While they have 
preserved the use of their own language in their homes, 
those living amongst the Burusho also talk Burushaski, 
and those settled in Hindi communicate with the local 
Shén population in Shina. 

In Nagar they also speak Dumaki, and doubtless also 
Burushaski or Shina as a second language. ў 

Huko, of Aliabad, my informant and the only Dom with 
whom I have conversed, seemed to have a perfect com- 
mand of Burushaski, and 1 had frequently seen the Baltit 
and Aliabad bandsmen in public without realising that 
Burushaski was not their mother-tongue and their only 
form of speech. The Doma women, on the other hand, are 
said to be unable to speak Burushaski, Whether this state 
ment applies everywhere I do not know. | 

it is easily to be understood that the women of the iso 
lated and probably self-contained community at Berishal, 
who have presumably few contacts with Burusho women, 
should fail to pick up the difficult Burushaski language, but 
the seattered households established in Burusho villages 


are probably living at much closer quarters 
ly on more intimate terms 


neighbours and so necessari 
with them, and if this is so it is probable that the women 
acquire something of the language. р 
However that may be, the segregation of the main body 
of the Hunza Doma in Berishal has probably been à pri 
cipal factor in the preservation of their language and as 
long as it continues the language may be expected to sur- 


vive. 
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The Dumaki material presented in the present work was 
collected at the end of my visit to Hunza in 1934—5. 

T was not at first aware of the existence of the language 
and when I did hear of it I was too much occupied with 
other matters to spend time on investigating it. Only at 
the very end of our time, when we were packing and on the 
very point of pulling up our stakes, I determined to make 
an effort to record at least a few words of Dumaki. Ac- 
cordingly I got hold of Huko, son of Mast Ali, surenaichi, 
one of our local Aliabad musicians, and during the five 
days from 27th to 3lst August 1935 I worked with him 
for an hour or two a day. 

Conditions were not ideal for rapid work. My require- 
ments were quite novel to Huko, he was unable to give any 
help in phonetic diagnostics and our only common medium 
was Burushaski. Huko was, however, highly intelligent and 
most willing, and I did my best. 

I started to work оп a list of common words which I 
had used when trying to collect comparative material in 
some Shina dialects. I then set out to secure the commoner 
pronominal forms and to get an outline of the conjugation 
of one or two transitive and intransitive verbs and the 
ptincipal parts of a few other verbs, and finally I recorded 
a very summary “text”, which was all that Huko, with 
some warning, was able to produce. Given time and 
practice, I have no doubt that he could have furnished 
something more satisfying, but with the last word of the 
text our final séance ended. 

The original selection of words was not very satisfactory 
and was little improved by the addition of some specialist 
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terms relating to musical instruments and weaving appa- 
ratus, which I was trying to obtain in Burushaski. At 
first I omitted to find out the gender and plural forms of 
nouns, and I failed to record the full declension of a single 
noun. 

The material, with its deficiencies, its half hints, its 
obscurities and uncertainties, I have now found in the last 
degree exasperating; but when I return to my original 
notes, their appearance reminds me that I was working 
against time, and that reflection, comparison and the 
extraction of explanations were out of the question. It is 
always easy after the event to imagine that one might 
have done better, but in life we never do come up to our 
hypothetical form, whether the game is tennis, billiards or 
linguistic research. 

To Phonetics, as involved in the discrimination of cere- 
brals and non-cerebrals, aspirates and non-aspirates, I 
made no pretence of attending. For me it would have been 
sheer waste of time. In these matters I have assumed the 
probability that Dumaki is in general agreement with Bu- 
rushaski and Shipa. Accordingly where any word of which 
the spelling is known to me with some certainty in Bu- 
rushaski or Shina, occurs also in Dumaki, I have as a rule 
represented it in the same way. 

Where there is no outside guidance to fall back on, forms 
must be regarded as quite uncertain as far as cerebrals and 
aspirates are concerned. For example the verb "to be": 
whether the 3rd sg. Pres. is ёа or čha I do not know, though 
I have adopted čka. I do not think the č is cerebral. The 
word for "mouth" I wrote originally as kaša and later as 
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haga, but the second thought may be no better than the 
first. 

In the Vocabulary, when a word has been recorded by 
me in one of the neighbouring languages, Sh., Bu., Khowar 
or Wakhi I have noted the fact, and have quoted the form 
when it differs materially from that found in Dumaki. 
Where a word derives apparently from the side of India I 
have referred to Hindustani or Panjabi. Except in a few 
cases I have abstained from quoting earlier Sanskrit cog- 
nates, even when I know them. Of a large number of these 
Indo-Aryan words, cognate forms in other Indian languages 
can be found in Turner's Nepali Dictionary. This is facili- 
tated by the admirable Index, which contains all words 
quoted in the body of the work, arranged according to 
languages. 

It remains to be said that my original material has been 
slightly supplemented. When after my return to England I 
had worked it out and found out its more obvious defi- 
ciencies, it occurred to me that I might be able to obtain 
supplementary information from my friend, Sübadár 
Gushpür Jamal Khan, the eldest grandson and heir pre- 
sumptive of the then Mir of Hunza, Sir Muhammad Nazim 
Khan, K.C.LE., I accordingly sent him a questionnaire, 
to which he took great trouble to supply the answers. 
These he wrote extremely legibly in Roman script. He tells 
me that they are the result of catechising five Bericho in 
the presence of the Mir and with his assistance. Of course 
he did not himself know the language, and he had no ex- 
perience in eliciting grammatical facts or in making con- 
sistent phonetic transcriptions. Naturally therefore his 
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records present problems, especially in the field of phone- 
tics. To these I refer elsewhere (v. § 27) 

Despite this, his material has proved of great service both 
in corroborating my own records and in supplementing 
them; and it will be seen that I have utilised it fully in the 
following pages. Encouraged by his goodwill and success 
in this first experiment, I sent him two more comprehensive 
questionnaires, together with a scheme of notation intended 
to provide a common phonetic currency, in the hope that I 
should reap a great harvest. That hope was deferred for 
unfortunately Jamal Khan was at first away from home on 
official business and after his return he was ill. 

In writing after many months to inform me of this he 
said that he now proposed to start on the work at once. 
My last hopes were, however, finally extinguished a fort- 
night later when he wrote and returned the questionnaires 
untouched, saying that he had again been ill and was now 
actually on the road down to Kashmir to seek medical 
treatment. 

So the expenditure of much time and some labour has 
achieved only delay. I hope that no psychologist will sug- 
gest that questionnaire-phobia was a main cause of Jamal 
Khan's temporary breakdown. 


‘The Language 

I have already said something about the linguistic en- 
vironment of Dumaki and have mentioned the tradition 
that the Doma arrived in Hunza Nagar from Baltistan, 
to which country they had come at an earlier date from 


Kashmir. 
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At the present day Dumaki is in vital contact only with 
Burushaski. It is true that it has local contacts with Shina 
and Wakhi, but they are on a very small scale and are not 
likely to have had any-sensible influence on the central 
body of Dumaki. 

. Itis obvious that Dumald is an Indo-Aryan language and 
so quite unrelated to Burushaski and Balti Tibetan, and 
not near of kin to Iranian Wakhi. Closer examination shows. 
that it does not. belong (о, ће Dard group of which Shina 


is a member, and that it has little in common with the re- 
moter and more independent Khowar. 

When we examine the Dumaki vocabulary, however, we 
find that it contains large Burushaski and Shina elements, 
which must be due tocontact, and not tocommon inheritance. 

The Dumaki vocabulary here given comprises about 611 
words, of which, on a rough reckoning, about 143 have been 
borrowed from Burushaski, and 140, more or less, have been, 
or may have been, taken over from Shina. Of the remaining 
words about 44are borrowings from outside languages, mostly 
Arabic and Persian which have not been acquired direct. 

In view of the tradition that the Doma came from Bal- 
tistan, it is curious that there are only two or three words 
which appear to derive from Balti Tibetan, viz. 
berpa poplar, payo salt, and possibly samba thought, 
which last is found, however, both in Burushaski and Shina. 
Wakhi does not appear to be represented in the language 
as spoken in Central Hunza. 

On the above reckoning, which makes no claim to be 
exact, we are left with approximately 284 words which 
may be authentic Dumaki, or what was Dumaki when the 
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language entered its present environment, for before that 
point it must almost certainly have borrowed from various 
unknown sources. 

Many of these words, however, are the common property 
of a wide range of Indo-Aryan languages in India, e.g. 

pani water, kala black, 
and point to no particular place of origin. 

To determine what is the essential core of Dumaki, and 
to trace its affinities and assign it to its proper place 
in the linguistic chart, is a task for experts, if indeed the 
scanty material available is sufficient for their needs. 

The name and occupations of the Doma and the fact 
that they must have wandered extensively in order to 
reach their present home, leave little room to doubt that 
they are to be associated with the communities known as 
Doms in northern India. 

This word dom, representing Skr. domba-, is also iden- 
tified with various names by which the Western Gypsies 
describe themselves (in Palestinian Gypsy dom, Armenian 
Gypsy lom, European Gypsy rom), and this naturally sug- 
gests the possibility that Dumaki may be related to the 
language of the Gypsies of Western Asia and Europe. 

A superficial comparison reveals some similarities in 
vocabulary, but most of these are indecisive. Professor 
R. L. Turner tells me that of those which I have noted the 
following are of some interest: 


akou walnut loya red 
babai apple purgum flea 
joi woman Silda cold 
lima snot ta and 


Similarities, also of an inconclusive nature, can be found 
in the vocabularies of Dumaki and other scattered groups 
of Indo-Aryan languages, such as the minor relatives of 
Kashmiri (Poguli, Rambani etc), the languages of the 
Indus, Swat and Panjkora Kohistins (Garwi, Torwali, 
etc), Palüla (discovered by С. Morgenstierne in S. E. 
Chitral), Gujuri and Western Pahari, and so on. 

To solve the problems presented by Dumaki, it will 
probably be found that not only the services of a competent 
Indo-Aryan philologist will be required, but a much larger 
body of material. 

From what is here provided a general idea of the mor- 
phology and syntax of the language can perhaps be de- 
duced, but 600 words afford a quite insufficient basis for 
determining the proportion and nature of the contributions 
to the vocabulary from various sources, and for etymological 
purposes a much more exact phonetic record is necessary. 

Ican only erect a sign-post and tender a prospectus, and 
prospectuses are notoriously apt to mislead, both by what 
they state, and by what they omit to state. 

It is to be hoped that some qualified person will find op- 
portunity to make a full and accurate record of the language 
in all its aspects, while that is still possible. Dumaki may 
not survive into the indefinite future. 
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PHONOLOGY 


1. Dumaki (dumarki) seems to display much the same 
range of sounds as Shina and Burushaski. 

It undoubtedly possesses cerebrals, Of aspirates I cannot 
speak with assurance, as I cannot myself distinguish them 
with certainty in these languages, My informant had 
also not arrived at consciousness on the subject, and I 
had no time to discuss it with him, or to struggle with 
the problem myself. All the probabilities are, however, 
that Dumaki has the same cerebrals and aspirates as 
Shina and in the main as Burushaski. Accordingly, where 
a Dumaki word is approximately identical with, or is 
evidently closely related to, a Shina or Burushaski word, 
I have spelt it with cerebrals and aspirates if it is known 
to have such in these other languages, however I may 
have originally recorded it. 

2. The scheme of sounds in Dumaki may be taken 
to be somewhat as follows: 


Vowels 
a лә m 6e i x o ш v(w гі ат au oi 
The vowels are variable in length. 


Consonants 
k q (h x Е Y y 


2 


СЯ 


3. Notes ол the Consonants 

x and y, as in Shina, probably occur only in borrowed 
words: taxt-as was also recorded as ¢akt-as 

ү sometimes takes the place of Bu. y eg. 

beum, фатєү 

The aspirates kh, th, th, éh, th and ts.h are all, as 
far as I am concerned, hypothetical. 

T was recorded only as a variant of medial -d- e.g. 

bado, bari big; beda, gen. bere, sheep. 

I thought I heard the curious Bu. sound y in a few 
words, which, strangely enough are not Bu. words: 
čiy pine-tree peya's I shall fall 
diorya grandson ? koroy dig thou! 

There seemed to be some fluidity in the Nasals, as I 
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found myself at different times recording the same word 
with, n, p, and р, e£ 


anina to bring an ал 
ganina to tie ganina ganim 
thin there thin thin 


There is occasional nasalisation of vowels as in the Ist 
pl ghar we are, 0° we became, but in other verbs 
the Ist pl ending has been recorded as ап unnasalised 
vowel +m, eg. am we shall come, huyorm we became, 

There is vowel nasalisation in the numerals, eg. 
šöw/æi 16, satā'i 17, 
but these are the ordinary Shina forms and have probably 
been adopted from that language. 


Tones 

4. I marked а high tone in the final vowel of certain 
verbal forms, notably in the final -a of the Infinitive, 
and sometimes in that of the Imperative plural, and the 
-i of the Past Participle Active. Sometimes also in the 
final -a of a masc. sg. Adjective. 


MORPHOLOGY 


NOUNS 

5. Nouns in Dumaki are either masculine or feminine 
and are infécted for number and case. 

There are two numbers, Singular and Plural, and the 
nominative plural is marked by special endings. 

There are case-endings denoting the Genitive, Dative, 
Ablative and Locative, A Transitive Nominative seems 
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to be distinguished in certain circumstances, and there 
is a further case-ending marking what is in essence a 
General oblique, but is also specially associated with the 
Locative denoting "on". 

The Nominative Singular of nouns may end in any 
simple consonant (including ё and ts), or in one of the 
vowels -a, i, -0. 

I am not able in all cases to say whether the simple 
form of a noun ends in a consonant or in -a, as some 
nouns have been recorded only with a suffix -ak, -aka 
denoting singleness. 

The majority of nouns ending in a consonant are mascu- 
line, and of those ending in -i are feminine 

In a number of words, most of which are feminine 
seems to be a special Dumaki addition. E.g.: 


pana, pama, suia 
Tis extrinsic nature is clear in borrowed words such as: 

іа, dena, Sapika 
Number 


6. The principal plural endings are: 
-a, є, -D, -ip, iga, -op and злу. 
The following have been recorded only with words 
denoting relatives: 


fem. -irin; mí, -tsara. 


masc. та, -aTi 


а 
7. This is the normal plural suffix of nouns ending in 
a consonant. These nouns appear to be almost all mascu- 


line. 
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deliman they struck each other, When, however, the sentence 
demands another significant case-suffix, the suffix of the 
Transitive Nominative is dispensed with, e.g. hin hin-or 
salam etuman they salamed to each other. The combination 
is treated as a unity. 

In this, Burushaski and Dumaki differ from Shina, where 
the Transitive Nominative suffix is affixed to the first 
element and another case-suffix to the second, e.g. ek-se 
ek-uț salam thega they salamed to each other, where -se 
is the Transitive Nominative suffix, and -vt the Dative 
Plural suffix, Note that the verb is in the singular. 

Both Burushaski and Shina make use of a reduplication 
of the numeral "one" to indicate reciprocal relationship, 
while Dumaki reduplicates the Personal Pronoun, but this 
one example scarcely rules out the possibility that Du- | 
maki may also use the numeral. I can throw no light on the 
grammatical significance of heyo. 


The Corroborative Pronoun 
64. 'apane, an oblique form of the Reflexive Pronoun 
Аро'п, is used to strengthen the Personal Pronouns: 
u' apane ja's ГИ go myself 
en ap'ane aye they came themselves 
mutuk apane this very moment, lit. “now itself”, cp. Sh. 
ten ak'i, Bu. mwto і. 
The principal Pronoun may be understood: 
Ap'ang krom er do it yourself 
With a change of stress it reénforces a possessive Genitive: 
tahæi Apan'ei gor tha this is (my) own house 
tunhe'i te apan'e.i gor cha а? is your own house 


The Reflexive 


65. The forms 
Adi: 
Gen. 
A. 
Abl. Loc. (?) 
Examples 


арот binai 


u Apo'n тата 


apon marin 
арап'єба lein 
apan'eu lerin 


Apancgjo samba 


Pronoun 
recorded are: 


Sg. р. 
арот — 
(apan'ei?) E 
apan'ešu Apan'ešu 
Apaneyo = 


settle yourself (2), take care of 
yourself, Bu. gukhor d'espas 

I'll kill myself. T.6. 

he killed himself 

he took it for himself 

e they took # for themselves, Bu. 

ukhorer yanuman 
m he thought to himself. (Cp. 8 45). 


Interrogative Pronouns and Adjectives 
66. Who?, What? (of person) 


Sing. Ph | 
Nom. kork, (ko) kware 
Trs. Nom. — — 
Gen. ko'se.i, ko'sæi 
Dat. košu Same as 
Singular 
Abl. ko'smo, ko'spo 


ko'k is ko ++ ek (suffix of singleness), Cp. Sh. ko: ko'uk, 


Bu. men-an. 
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The form ko has been actually recorded only as an In- 


definite Pronoun: 


kok aya? who (sg.) came? 

ko'sæi gor? whose house? 

kosu des? to whom shall I give (й)? 

kospo lei? taking it from whom? 

kware arye? who (pl) came? 

kovse.i вәга? whose (pl.} houses? 

ko'smo muna's? from whom shall I enquire? 
Adj. 


ko'k manišek ёћа? what man is it? 


67. What? kisek, (kis) 
No oblique case froms have been recorded. 
The form kis has been recorded only as an Indefinite 


Pronoun. 
kisek čha? what is it? (of masc. obj.) 
kisek čhi? what is it? (of fem. obj.) 


te no'm kisek čha? what is your name? 
kisek gidaya chai? whai do you want?, Bu. besan 
dumərča? 
Duma'ki ba'íena khi'ssk munegučho't what do you say, 
(or, call й?) in the D. language? 


68. Which? 
Sg. m. ko'no, Sg. f. ko'ni 
kono was recorded only as an Adjective, and only in the 
Singular. 
kono go'wa tha? which horse is й? 
ko'no bandarkrSu dees? to which person shall I give it? 


korni joi? which woman? 
koni hor'ana? in which mullah? 


Indefinite Pronouns and Adjectives 
69. As in Shina and Burushaski, the Interrogative 
forms are also used as Indefinites. 
‘Anyone 
ko'k, ko 
garena ko'k £ha, ko'k паг? is there anyone in the house, 
or is there not anyone? 
Anything 
kis 
te gorena ks tha, паг? is there anything in your house 
or not?, Bu. besan Ма, api? 
No one, Nothing 
In the Negative a particle ta, corresponding to Shina -ga, 
Bu. ke, is added: 


ko'k ta na there isn't anyone, there is no 
one, 
Sh. koga nt; Bu. menan ke apæi 
kor ta nav there is no опе. But the sense 


here is probably plural: there are no people. Cp. Sh. ko'ga 
nei watan “anyone have not come”, Ви. men ke apa'n 
"there are no (people)". 

gorena kis-ta паа — there was nothing in the house. 

tat krs-ta паг there is nothing here. 

maniga pa krsta Sapika па’ there is not any bread 

(pl.2) with the men, the men have no bread. (J.Kh.) 
joičo kista ni denin he gave nothing to the women. 
(кь) 
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Quantitative Pronouns and Adjectives 
70. The only form recorded is the Adjective 
kat'eyek? how much? 
tu pa katleyek o't ha? how much flour have you? 
tu pa kat'eyek ku the? how much grain (BL) have 
yon? 


The Numerals 

71. The Cardinals individually and in method of com- 
bination closely follow those of Shina. No Ordinals were 
recorded. In giving the following list of Dumaki Cardinals 
I have entered the corresponding Shina forms where they 
differ in any marked degree from the Dumaki. 

Dumaki Shina 

1 m. ck, f. eka mí ck 
2 dui du 
3 imi 
4 —éaur, Cur čar 
5 poi 
6 
т эй sat, Kho. sut. 
8 оң a3, ast, Kho. ost 
9 


135 doi 
14 — aundai 
15 ратаі 
16  šõwæi фот 


17 Sata, satē'i 


18 лал 
19 kun'i 
20 ыз bi 
21 biš o ek birgack 
.22 bis o dui b'igadu 
30 —bi$o dai (dai) etc. 
40 dui bit dibru.o (+ du-Fbi-Fo) 
S0 dwi bis o dai di'bugadæi 
60 Sai bis Фао, фађуо 
80 gar bii čarrbi.o, éacribro 
100 рої bis šal 
200 E dwi šal 
300 — imi рої bis etc. 
S00 роі poi bis 
1000 — sas 


In the Shina compound numbers ga, ga = and. 


It will be noted that in 17 and 18, as compared with 7 and 
8, and in 80, as compared with 4, Dumaki returns to the 
Shina vowels. On the other hand Shina falls into line with 
Dumaki in regard to the form for 2 in dui sal = 200. 

In both languages, as also in Burushaski, the "score" 
Íorms the base of the numbers from 20 to 90. Dumaki 
carries this principle a step further in rendering 100 by 
5x20. 


Verbs marked with * are known only from Jamal Khan's material, 


LIST OF VERBS 


Base and Infinitive 


Mea 


ing 


Future 
(Present and Imperfect) 


Preterite 


| (Perfect and Pluperfect) 


Past Part. 


Miscellaneous 


Ito come 


AUTER] 


т 


čirir- throughout) 


П. паз, etc. u aris, еіс, bi |Vide paradigm, $ 83. 
lo take — 1. alim iy = 
Yo bring Tw апаз 1. mc anim Imper. neg. ni an 
3. апі 
Perf. 1. anim this 
Vo cause 10 be — |l. u apuwas | 1- лут, (for: апшат?) E 4 
brought 
Vo do, to say il. u iras T Past Pc. Pass. Prin, irra. 5 
Prs. sg. 1. ira: chi 2. di infin. Dat. 'irinau 
3 шіт, ir рі 3 irin'ei| 
Perf. sg. 1. irim čhi's 
Plup. sg. 1. irim čhisaka 
llo cause to do — Pret. pl. 3 irane = 6. 
Plup. sg. 3. ir'eiy Gharka 
По make descend, infin. "ogilene" = Н. utama, | 7. 
take down = =, Bu. d*-askuyas 
|vi to get down |. u О аз Plup. sg. 3. ogotha ака Verbal Noun (?) овоа 
Mo throw |. ч bas 1. me bim pl. ame bay Past Pe. Pass. (?) bain. 
2. т Баус tume bayot 
3. hay'an bæin en'e barne 
о be born 1. bados J.Kh. Т. Бафотіз J.kh. бо. Abl. badum'asmo io. 
B. bado'ga 3. baduna badu'ne. 
Ko play (music) = = = T 
lio sil down T u besas Т. u betis = E 
Pres. 2. beSeya tha 3. beta 02. sg. bci, pl beSa |beii 
|].Kh. |.Kh. - 
1. beSas Pl. beam (am?) 1. betis baton 
Р. bei bešegut 2. betai bata 
m. beiega m. beta 
Her ьар b { m beta inf, bete 
Perf. 1. u beti his 
3. beta ёћа ty 
Го send, make 50.1. bijaTa's 1. me Бата — 13, 
take away 3. — biain 
lio fear ї. ч bjos 1. w bijonis [о = 
et. do see, 10 JER = 
make sit = 3. binain 
llo forget Т. bozonas u bozonis [bozonai = 
llo weave 1. buyas buyim IPpa- equivalent: buyago 
йо be Tu chis ч chisaka V. paradigm $ 79 
бо spin 1. Giriras čeririm Ppa. equiv. éerirajo, (Probably 


Past Part. 


aie Futur Preterite " i 
Boseandinfinitive| | Meaning (Present and S (Perfect and Pluperfect) Imperative Active Miscellaneous 
20.|dz-in& . 10 burn. l. da's 1. dæim 2. sg. devi, pl. dav = = 120. 
ZI} апа vi, fo burn, [о 523. m. dajega 3. m. dada — = = 2t. 
burnt 
22 j*dasar-ina. По know, lo learn |1. u dasaras 1. u dasarim 2. sg. dasar, [dasari Ppa. equiv. dasarajo |22. 
(also, dasa} КО M 
23. |*dasarowa- о teach 1. dasarwas me dasarwaim = — = 2. 
24\dena llo give I. u dets, deas me den'im 2. sg. tu de Вет |24. 
Prs. 3. рі. deine éhy denin, J.Kh. denin pl. tume do J.Kh. “dea” 
Dfi lio run i. dxs . u deis 2. dai = [Ppa. equivalent: (5. 
26. (dek-ina?] llo see, look at — 3. dek'in 2. tu dekiye |deki = 126. 
Plup. | drkim éhirsaka 
Кы. 
Pret. 1. dekim И 
2. dekhei 
27 Fdo- [о wash i. doyas 1. “doem” (= doyim?) B. "doie" = Ppa, equivalent: doyayo 
28 |(duko--na?y lio ache Pres. sg. 3. m. duko-yatha 3. m. dukona = = = 
29 |*dwral-ina. lio give birth to, io = = = = = Н. paida Karna, Bu. d*-asmanas 29. 
create. 
So Pdurwa-- llo make rum, to = Pret. sg. 3. durwavin = = = 
drive away 
Jigana Ко take out, take oj] 1. u gadas Т. тє gad'im 2. sg. БАр Е = ЫҢ 
З2.к'лп-1па lo tie Т. u ganas Т, me ganim 2. sg. tu gan — = 32. 
|ва-іла pl. tume gana 
ЭЗ. да-па Го ask for, want |1. gidas T P (= gidaim?) Z gida |gidari all the forms are (rom J.Kh. except33. 
Pres. 2. gi-deya thai 3, the 2nd. sg. present. 
3. m. gidaga tha 
34. *girmina-na llo write i. u girminas i. girminarim 2. girmina [Eirminai = 
35,[h'an-ina lio proceed Т. о hanas T. u hanis 2 tu han = = 
Imper. 
|3. sg. m. hanega &haka 
Э6/Бәгіпа Йо take away from, 1. horas = = = 
confiscate 
57 |hasin’a lio laugh Tw База Z эр. tu has = = 
pl. tume hasa 
58 |*hor- [о fall down E sg. m. hora — = = 
39:]hu.^ina [о become u hos i [Z sg. ho hu 7 lv. paradigm, § 82. 
30 .|hut-in'a lio vise, get и 1 huta's Q. sg. hut — = 
21 |ihutz-na7) Йо raise, sel up = pl. 2 butane = = = 
42 butuwa-na Mo cause lo be |1. ш hutuwas = Z ta шуа” = = 


raised(?) 


os Future Preterite i Past Part. 3 
BaseandInfinitive ^ Meaning (Present and Imperfect) — | (Perfect and Pluperfect) Imperative yes Miscellaneous. 
jana lto go u jas 2. ja lv. paradigm, § 84 МЗ. 
.|kha"-na Ito eat khas 2. sg. tu khar = [The form khane at the end of thel44. 
pi. tume kho Text corresponds in use to the Bu. 
Pres. Pc. Sigume 
45 |koro-ina lio dig 1. Koro*a's 1. me koroim Z. sg. koroy = = las. 
pl."koroya pi 
46 [lacina fo jui on Tas lem Z lat = = dé: 
(clothes) 
27 (e-ina?) llo take les lim Zie lei = А 
Леп pl. 3. leine 
38. onini lio catch, seize |. u domas mc lomim Z lom omi afin. Gen. lominari 35. 
iomip, lomig 
4919, Clooka") (vi. to hide Тааз wka 7 Z kja = Ppa. equivalent: hrkapo. lu'kja must/49. 
be from an Infin. la*k-ja*na, paral- 
lel to Н. (čhrpja'na) 
50] Комада |с to hide = = = = \Given as equivalent of Н. éhrpana 50. 
5i (iup-ina ei. 10 Burm, be |Pres. 3 sg. m. lupega cha 3. Tupa = = = Bi. 
alight 
$2 lupama- fo Rindle u Tupas 1._тє lupaim Z Тарач = = 
jma- (jo Ball |. u maras 3. marin E = = 
(3. т. таг а 
Samar lio die Т. maras Perf. 3. зв. m. moya tha [Z mor = Ppa, equivalent: moyago 54. 
55 mun- [о say, read iw munas 1. me munim Z mun = Т got the Infin. as munana. J.Kh. 55. 
gives the vowel both as u and о, 
the Infin. as munana and monina; 
the Ppa. as mona'i and munago| 
56. типа [о ask i. пила 1. mun'eim Z mune = Ppa, equivalent: munayago J.Kh. |56. 
57. *na&- [о be Tost 1."naias 3 sg. m. natha (2) Z nos = 
is wrong, and natha for the Infi- 
nitive 
BBinaia-- Mo lose, Banish — ||. плаз 1. mr пабач Z пазач (КЪ) = Ppa. equivalent: nafayapo. J.Kh. 158. 
k nain 
f 59|n'eina [о lake away Ame Wein, n'eren! me neim ame neyð |2 sg. ne, pl no E © must be assumed that Pres. pl. 189. 
I D.tum'eiya —— tumen'eigut tu n'ei tume neyot n'eTn is a variant for n'e'rm, and 
Ё B. hay'an пе1да eg пете . bay'an n'ein epe пеле that pl. 3 л'етвс ought to be 
IPrs. 2. pl. n'eguéhot n'erge 
пла {о соте ош, go owl. u nikhilas T. u nrkhifis [Z nikko аже = 
Бї 3. m. nrkhija, nikhrțá 
E Perf. 2. sg. neg. nīkh'ița па 
[Has Plup. 3 sg. neg. nikhita пака 


ДЕ 


ы! initive ine Future Preterite FA Past Part, 
Baseand Infinitive, — Meaning {еей лнй perio) (Perfect and. Plupertect) Imperative | PE Miscellaneous 
6Lipal- vit. fo rub on _ |]. pal'am(?) his, (or Perí.?) — = — I cannot explain pal am 161. 
&2;pe(y)ina. (fo fall Т. peyars pl 3. peyene s - pei — КВ. has also “pei”, apparently 10062, 
paya the 3rd sg. m. Pret, 
E рѓа (J.Kh) pl 3 peye — - 
Siprna Го drink 17 pias me pim 3g. pi, pl. pra = the Torm pine at the end of the Text 63. 
corresponds in use to the Bu. Pres| 
Pc. тїтє 
ёрат Ге mound (om а |i. pinas (КЕ) i pinaim (КЪ) pai (КБ) рае (КЬ) = lea. 
horse) | 
&5]*рїпхатла [о cause to moun = = = = = 
66]*глп- К fo cook . ranas EX ТАП = Ppa. equivalent: ranago 6. 
87 j*rat- їо чор. Prevent Tatas IN Tat = | Ppa. equivalent: ratago pe 
68.го'-іпа [о weep ш ras ‘Ame ram Т Ame royó- [3 — | = (68. 
tu raya tume ra'gut $ tume roy'ot 
i m. hei rga en rae Í roy'a cp roy'er 
'so- Т. sas ЖЛ [soi = 69. 
TO /*sora-na = = = = = 70. 
("sorang") 
TTJ SAk- fo be able 2 Sakas 3. лка а (= sak?) = E 7 
ereshakas" = irišakas == 
1 shall be able to do 
 SAm'u-na іо become tired 1. u šamo |. u Sam'umn'is А — — |72. 
Sanga hu/ina(/ (Vi fe wake up |i. Sanga hos (2), ('Shajgos") 3. Sanga huya (?), ("shaggaya")2. Sanga ho, Ехова hoi — 73. 
(‘shangao”) 
74|*Sangarr-ana(?) (Vt. lo wake o. up| = = = = = 4. 
(“вһапдйгале") 
По pull, drag taskas Tw taskim task = Ppa. equivalent: taskago 
йо strike iu tees me tenim sg. te, ph to (е1 v. paradigm, § 81 
lio place, put down |1. u thas T. mc theim thei = Ppa. equivalent: the 


able 
above 


ache, to 
act 
advice 
after 

all 
almond 


am not, is not, etc. 


amusement 
and 
ankle 


anus 
anyone 
anything 
anywhere 
apple 
apricot 


arm 
armpit 
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ENGLISH—DUMAKI INDEX. 


to be — to šak- 

from — atsimo 

up — madale 

dukoa 

krom 

kAnaro 

раё 

buta 

badam 

axr 

tamaša 

2. ta; in numerals o 

pare kirtsa; — bone pare 
geltin 

plurge dari 

ko'k 

kis 

каўк 

babai 

{fruit and tree) aai; dried — 
platorri 

šwka 

gatiti 


arrow 
arse 

ask, to 

ask for, to 
aunt 

axe 

baby 

back (anat.) 
back (adv.) 
back of, at the 
bad 

band 


barley 
basket 


be, to 
beam 
beans 

bear 

beard 
beauty 
become, to 
bedding 


bedstead 
before 
behind 
belly 


kon 

plug 

питата 

gida'na 

paternal — plirpi; maternal — 
mama.e ben 


ёа 

guas 

phit 

pači 

paterni 

m 

(of silver round musical pipe) 
pesi 

lo 

frrani; shoulder- — Каго; 
small — karaje 

čh-{ina) 

of roof sing 

broad — buk'aka 

уа; — -cub yae palo 

dei 

mur 

hu. ina 


upper — atsideni; lower — 
menendeni 

khat 

(time) Wagi 

padi, pace: 

pet 


from — раёо 
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below 
Bérits, pl. Béricho 
bhoosa 

big 

bird 

birth 

bit 

bitch 

black 
blessing 
blood 
blood-vessel 
blue 

board (2) 
bobbin 

bone 

boot(s) 

bore (of pipe) 
born, to be 
boulder 

bow 


bowl 

bowstring (of warp bow) 
box 

boy 

brace 

branch 

brass 
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mwn; muneni 

Dom pl. Doma; adj. Duma-ki 

bus 

bada 

ёа 

to give — to dwralina 

(horse's) jorji 

joi šun'o 

кала 

(prayer of) durwa 

Tot 

gni 

nila 

bolk 

E 

hot 

take 

qun'u 

baduna 

giri 

{and arrow) dan'wa; (for fast- 
ening end of warp) dan'wa 

phata; рша”; gudw'r 

danu.ei bali 

sand'uga 

joto 

(of drum) jikorn 

šor 

halida 


bread 


breast 
bring, to 
brother 
brother-in-law 


brushwood 
buckwheat 
bug 
bull 
burn, to v. 


"burüs" 
butter 
buttermilk 
buttocks 
buy, to 
calf 

cap 

care 

case 

cat 

catch, to 
cattle 
ceiling 
charcoal 
cheeks) 
chicken 
chief 


Sap'ika; Bu. guryal = go'li; 
Bu. x'amali = x Amali 
titiro 
'wnrna, lei ana 
biræya 
wife's bro. Scri; husband's bro, 
bitarre Ыгагуа 
(used in roofing) тогус 
borgu 
pfarltso. 
ts.hindor 
(ef fire, lamp etc) lupina; 
(burn up, burn down) dajana 
Биги. 
g'iryu 
gorr'ys 
čaro'k 
gašas leina 
bačo'to; — of leg pirni b'oboqa 
khoi 
to take — of (?) bina'na 
(of surenai) yurlgrs 
рії 
lominá 
small — bak'ira 
tal 
karmag 
jamiy 
qorqa'mutse pa'lo 
En 


D ETT 


aT 


chikor 
chin 
choga 
clavicle 
clear sky 
aliff 
cloak 
clothes 
cloud 
cock 

cold 
comb 


come, to 
come out, to 
command 
confiscate, to 
cook, to 
copper 

cord 

cotton (2) 
cow 

create, to 
cry out, to 
cylinder 


daughter 
daughter. 
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kake 

čhomi 

žuga 

baitin 

nimol 

hija; earth- — mart 

Suga 

katu 

aga'si$ burung 

mani$ qərqa'muts 

иаа 

ani; — of loom hiska; upper 
board of do. basta; “tooth” 
of do. don; rod of do. ytsy1s; 
base piece of do, hwr 

ana 

nikhilna 

зла 

harina | 

тап- 

loya haliža 

dulu; Балі 

gup'a'sa 

gai, gai 

durralina. 

gw irina 

(of brass on surenai) mašala; 
flanges of do. prriytri 

di'a 

baruti 


day 
debt 

deep 

descend, to 
descend, to make 
die, to 

dig, to 

“diram” (Bu.) 
direction 


авс 
distressed 
div, demon 
do, to 

dog 


donkey 
door 
door-frame 
dovetail 

down 

drag, to 
drink, to 
drive away, to 
drum 


drummer 


drumstick 
dung 


dos 
w$ 
yowm 
ogol- 
oga'l- 
mar- 
kor‘orina 
dirum 
in the — of дїтї; from the — 
of diro 
(on surenai) sadapa 
tag 
deu 
irin'a; Cs. irana 
šun'o; m. manis Sun 
зло 
jakun; — foal jakune pa'lo 
dor 
dor'otig 
ipo* 
mun 
task- 
pina 
durwarna 
big — dad'on; kettle — 
d'amal 
(big drum) dadanéi; (hette- 
drum) damaRi 
dadaga'li 
E 


Ljoi 


dust 
ear 
earth 

eat, to 

СЯ 

eight 
eighteen 
eighty 
elbow 

eleven 

end 
entertainment 
erect. 

expel, to 
eye 
eyebrowis) 
eyelash(es) 
eyelid 

fall, to 

fall down, to 
falling-stone 
father 
father-in-law 
fear, to 
female- 
ferrule 

field 

fifteen 

fifty 

finger 
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xurts 
1. kon, pl. kana i 
Фот 

khana i 
tigorn 
oft 
adt 
фат bi 
bakini 
ekai 


(man's or woman's) sasura 
Ыјота 

joi — 

puyo 

det 

panzei 

dui ЫЗ o dei 

aguda; little — khiti agwla 


fire 
fire, to 
firewood 

fish 

five 

fag 

flea 

flesh 

flour 

fly 

foal 

foot 

for, for sake of 
forehead 
forget, to 
fort 

forty 

foster- 

four 
fourteen 

fox 

frog 

front of, in 
further 
garden 

get down, to 
get up, to 
girl 
"gindauwer 
give, to 


ak 
(with a gun) tub'aqas tena 
uni 

humo 

poi 

Alam 

рифат 

mos 

ot 

maghi 

birayo 


4l dui bis о ck 


minik 


h'agi; hageni; hago 
muneni 

šen 

ogol- 

hutina; Cs. hutuwa'na 
тщш 


gunder 


| 
= 


bip cus 


AME 
A 


grand-daughter 
grandfather 
grandmother 


dei $ 


jana 
nikhilna 

he- — hald'in; shee — &hadi 
son 


Sona; —! dual 
Кил 


dardo; bab'o' 
nana 

di'oya 

doréa 

ёг 

que 

jut $1qam; dark — nila 
batsine.i gatti 
азак 
haritsog 

tub'Aq 

һшус 


trag 

hat 

o&eyo 

hei; Trans, Nom, m. hetyan, 
f. hey'a 

kap'ol; top and back of — | 
čanut 1 


ya Ч 


heaven 
heavy 
heddle 
heel 
hen 


hence 
herdsman 


here 
hide 


house 
how much? 
hundred 


husband 
I 

ibex 

it 

in, inside 
infant 


asman 

vgura 

lamun 

yan 

(fow) qorqa'muts; 1. joi 
qorqa'muts 

tano 

(of goats and sheep) pera'lo; 
(of cows) bu.altarts 

ta 

poy 

vá hek- 

v.t. lukowa'na 

minaltin 

узу. hei, 'esei 

ta 

khaya 

gowa 

tata 

gor 

kat'eyek 

100 = poi bi 

300 = thai poi bis 

500 = роі роі bis 


bit'o'r 

т; Trs. Nom. me 

Bora 

sees tay agar... ta; mager(?) 
ana 

guias 


nuxsa'n 


is not, etc. 
jaw 


juniper 
kernel 
kettledrum 


Кара be’! 


čuri 
bəra 
mamusi D 

lamp dia 

language bad 

laugh, to БАЙДЫ 

leaf pot 

learn, to dasar- 

leather-patch Shaya 


jeg 
leopard 


r; lower — pirni 
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loop (2) 
lost, to be 
love 

low 


Аёібепі doro'ti 


ote 
kaula 
kirk'ali 

r$ 


аз 


lata 
mune'nimo; mun e"ni.o? 


ES 


mani 

zarta 

mants.hil 

but 

barum 

acc, mas; of — me; to — mašu 
— masmo 


moi 


Mir 
month 
moon 
mosquito 
mother 
mount, to 
mountain 
mouse 
moustache 
mouth 
mouthpiece 
much 

mud 


mulberry 
music 

nail, finger- 
name 

navel 
necessary 
neck 
nephew 


new 
niece 


night 
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Perg (= Bu. 


borpit &ha); 

arin (= Bu. bay, Panj, 
čina) 

ES 

1, mo 

tsorng 

pligo 

mama 

pinana; Cs. pinwana 

ёа 

юоплити'уо 

pfurpipa 

kaša 

(of tutek) tori 

but 

(for building) tayorba, Cp. 
tayærune 

Ыготё 

harip 

n'aura 

nom 

tuna 

багат 

ko'ta 

brother's son birorye put; sis- 
ter's son ваго 

nam'a 

brother's daughter biro'ye diva; 
sister's daughter sauwi 

thop 


nine 
nineteen 
no! 
“nol” 
no one 
nose 
позн) 


not 
nothing 
now 
nullah 
o! 

old 

one 


oorial 
open 
open, to 


opening 
order 
our 

out 
outside 
own 


ox 
packing 
palace 


nau 

kun'r 

nzki'n 

na"ul 

kota na; kok ta na 

nok 

пака фата (v.s.v.v. nok & 
qom) 

ni 

kis....na; Кїз ta....na 

mutuk 

bor; har z 

y 

ргата 


sees another hæyo 


yratol 

barta; (free) heti 

(door) barta irina; (box) Eaten 
irina 

sam 

заба 

ama 

bat 

barerni 

apanei; (real, true relations) 
hijo 

don 

(cotton — of surenai) gup'asa. 

thernus 
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palm 

panier 

parents-in-law, term of re- 
ference and address be- 
tween the parent-pairs 
of a married couple: 

peach 

pear 

peas 

pedal 

Peg 


penis 
people 
person 
perspiration 
"plelts" (tree) 
pickaxe 
Pigeon 

pillar 

pine tree 
pipe (musical) 


piper 


(of hand) hata taya 
kiro'i 


sildir 

ати 

phe-u 

kvk'una. 

po 

kisi; (of comb of loom) yrsyrs; 
(lo keep rim of drum in po- 
sition) tori 

lon 

(of a country) kuyoé 

banda 

ашіёа 

píclts 

kidi 

kau 

thu'n 

y 

big — Беш; small — tut ck; 
reed — surnæi. For parts of 
Ъей v.s.vv. jauwa, kaša, 
pedi, qom, qunu, sim; of 
tutck vs.vv. Chaya, leš, 
puyo, qom, sam, tori; of 
surnai v.s.v, reedpipe. 

sur'naréi 


pit 
pitchfork 
place, to 
play, to 
plough 
plough-shaft 
ploughshare 
pond 

poplar 
possession 
post 

pot 

prevent, to 
price 
proceed, to 
property 
pull, to 
pulley-wheel 
pulse (kind of pea) 
puppy 

put down, to 
put on, to 
quickly 
rafter 

rain 
"rakhpin"" 
ram 


rat 
Ted 
reed 


qom 
horoi 

theina 

(music) baSarr 

hot 

sull 

bos 

bora 

bərpa 

in the — of, ум. pa 
then 

(for cooking) dek; čidi'n 
rat- 

gab 

h'anina 

dolat 

task- 

(of heddles) maqulá 


Suncel parlo 


lauka 
(small) hund'aris; (big) sing 

отр 

raxp'in 

thanjar togəli Y 

muda 

loya 

(of pipe) dambu | 


ARD 


ыш. 


reed-pipe 


reel (?) 
reflect, to 
rejoicing 
rice 

rim 

tise, to 
river 

road 

rod 

roof 

rope 

rub on, to 
run, to 
saddle 
saliva 

salt 
salutation 
sand 

saw 

say, to 
say to, to 
saying (n) 
scapula 
scree 
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sumi. For parts and ad- 
junets v.s.vv. dambu, dulu, 
gupasa, jakuna, Каба, 
mašala, perpita, рийүпі, 
pitzi, qalip, sadapa, sə- 
tatut, yurlgts 

maquia 

samba irina 

Svrer.ed 

bras 

(and sides of drum) yandor 

hutin'a* 

sin(a) 

pana 

yos 

ro'n 


(fool) һә 
(quoting) irina 
munina 

alo: 

bur 


dadara 


see, to 
-seli, -selves 


sell, to 
send, to 
servant 
seven 
seventeen 
shallow 
she 
sheep 


shelf 
shin 
short 
shoulder 
shuttle 


side 


sill, of door 
silver 

sinew 

sing, to 
sister 
sister-in-law 


dek- 

(corroborative) ap'ane; (re- 
flexive) арот 

galas dena 

bija'lina; apuwarna. 

qismatga'r 

sut 

Satà'i 

talasa 

hai, vis.v. hei 

berda, v. also s.vv. baskaret, 
thanjor, mamusi, toyali. 

bitali 

(bone) pini hot 

khuta 

plaka 

hurr; for parts and adjuncts 
узуу. pwyo, qom, swiya 

of, from, ihis — aman; of, 
from, that — tund; — of 
drum yandar 

mune'ni.o darorti 

пер 

jauwa, jauwa bares 

giog dena 

bern; —'s husband Seri 

husband's sister jaje; wife's 
sister meli bern; man's 
brother's wife birorya me" 

‘oman's brother's wife jaje 
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sit, to 


alt, down to beina; qi hu.ina(?) 


ia 
doi 
thai bis 


sleep 


sleep, to 

sleeve baowa 

sling (of big drum) 

slowly 

small 

smear, to ina 

smoke 

smoke-hole large — clt; small — su- 
Bom; frame of — saborano 

snake kirma 

snot lima 

snow hin 

soft komul'a 

sole (of foot) bada 

son раф 

son-in-law jamaga 

song gia 

sound, noise ш 

span пш 

spin, to анг 

spindle (for winding bobbins on) 
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spleen 
spot 
stand up, to 


star 
stick 


stirrup 

stone 
stone-marten 
stone-shoot 
stop, to 
store-room 
story 

stout 

strap 


strike, to 
string 

strong 
subjects 

sun, sunshine 
sword 

table 

tadpole 

take, to 

take away, to 
take down, to 


tals; disc on ditto bagani; 

shaft of ditto jukul'i 

tili 

tik 

tsak hutinar; Cs. tsak hutu- 
мата 

тато 

kunatli 
gandal 

khaya 

bot, bort; falling stone tina 

remizel 

ligata 

vat. rat- 

Ana бот 

Шок 

thula 

(of loom) porpita; {of big drum) 
‘Saki 

tena 

dulu; 2, bali 

puxta 

(of king) kuyo'é 

tor 

khagor 

miz 

khutgiyalta. 

lena; al- 

harina; n'eina; lei jana 

oga'l- 


—s laid on rafters 
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take out 
teach, to 

ten 

testicles 

that, that one 
the 

then 

thence 

there 

they 

thick 

thigh 

thin 

thing 

think, to 
thirteen 

thirty 

this, this one 


m 


«d 


Vx 


thither 
thong 
thou 
thought 
thousand 
thread 
three 
threshold 
throat 
throne 


MR 


SR 


ydp 
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take off, 
е оі | A 


| 


айпа 


dasarowa. 

dai 

ove 

т. hei, f. hai; pl. eg 


(next in sequence) ho 

бро 

tig 

eg 

b'akulá 

batsin 

p'cimilá 

E 

samba irina 

foi 

bi о dai 

m. tah'e'i, f. (аһа; pl. 
ta'e; v. also Асі etc. 

tigeču 

jikon 

tu 

samba 

sas 

doy 

thei 

mun'eni,o doro'ti 

dodo 

taxt 


throw, to 
thumb 
thunder 
thy 

tie, to 
-time 
tired, to become 
to 

today 
toe 
tomorrow 


tone 


tongue 
tooth 
towards 
treadle 
tree 

trip 
trouble (2) 
trousers 
twelve 
twenty 


twice 
two 
uncle 


bana 
bari agwla 

lamqaram 

te 

g’apina 

waxt; (occasion) ts.hir 
šam'wna 

(a person) -pa 

oče 

pa.e aguila 


jum'uti; day after — ghe- 


edos; 2 days after — 
Baud'edos 

low ~ (of d 
(of druw) naru 

jiba 

don 

diri 

por 

tom 

sarl 

loo ke loto 

gupaltig 

boi 

bii; twenty-one ЫЗ o 
twenty-two bi o dui 

dwi ts. 

dwi 

father's bro. baba (Ewa, 


т) bum; high — 


zs 


bada); mother's bro. marmo 
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under 
underneath 
up 

upper 
up-stream 
urine 

valley 

vine 

wake up, to 


wall 
walnut 
want, to 

warm, to 

warp 

warp-thread 

was not, were not 
wash, to 

water 
water-channel 

we 

weak 

weave ,to 
weaver's beam 
weep, to 

wether 
what? 
wheat 
when? 
whence? 
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mwn; muneni 
mune'ni 

At: 
ačideni 
apu 
mué 
bar, har 
вві 
Saga huina 

t. барбат 

kuda 

(tree and nut) akou, ako'y 
gidarna 

ddrum) sas irina 

ju; to stretch — ju irind 
тау 

naka 

do- 

pani 

gotsal, (big) dala 

am'e 

айа 

bu- 

plalako 

тойа 


; atsimo 


whenever 
where? 
wherever 
h? 
white 
who? which? 
why? 
wife 
willow 
wind 
windpipe 
wine 
wire 
with 
wolf 
woman 
wood 
wool 
wool-container 
work 
work, to 
world 
wrinkle 
wrist 
write, to 
year 


{if ever) kabe....ta 
ka?; kakek? 

kajck 

m. Кото, Ё. koni 
алаша 

(person) ko'k? 


girmina'na 

dena; baris; 
—'s Екип" 
hag'išu; last — põr; last 
—'s porkun'a; — before last 
hagid’enas 
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yesterday av before — 


= 
5 


